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34 Original Poetry, [May, 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 

Translation of tJie fourth Satire of Boileau. 
Addressed to the Abbe Le Vayer. 

The idea of this Satire was conceived in a conversation, 
which the author had held with the Abhe Le Vayer and Mo- 
liere, in which it was proved, by different examples, that all 
men are fools, a^id that every one, nevertheless, thinks himself the. 
only tvise man in the world. This proposition is the sub- 
ject of the following Satire, 

How conies it, dear Vayer,* that the dolt the least knowing 
Assumes to himself all the wisdom that's going? 
How is it, that search the whole universe round, 
Not a milkwater, simpering fool can be found, 
Who for very good reasons that he can let fall, 
Will not lodge all bis neighbours at Lunatick Hall ? 

The pedant, with knowledge encumber'd and weak. 
All bursting with pride, and all bristled with Greek, 
Whose brains with a thousand old authours are stor'd, 
Which bis tongue can exactly retail word for word, 
For whom the terra dunce is the best appellation, 
Believes that a book is the end of creation ; 
And without the great Stag'rite for guide and for rule, 
That reason is blind, and good sense is a fool. 

The reverse of this picture. Behold the gallant, 
Whose trade all the day is to prance and to pant 
From parlour to parlour with infinite pains, 
While his flaxen wig shelters what he has of brains. 
Our fancy he chills, and our patience he wears. 
And cloys the whole world with his sweet pretty airsj 
To science denies every species of merit, 
And his ignorance deems both the test of true spirit 
And dearest prerogative cherished at court. 
While at books and at authours he coolly makes sport. 
Consigning close students and lovers of knowledge 
To pine out their days in the damps of a college. 

* We have generally Anglicised Uie pronunciation of proper names* 
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The bigot, o'erflowing with pride and with grace, 
Thinks to dupe e'en his Maker with zeal and grimaccj 
Cloaks his sins with a countenance saintlj and sour, 
And damns all mankind to the best of his power. 

Nest, faithless, and heartless, and selfish, the rake, 
Delights every law, but his pleasure, to break ; 
Conceives the dread truth of a judgment to come, 
And such worn out notions a bugbear and hum. 
Invented by priests, and expos'd to the light, 
Old women and children to gull and affright; 
Resolves to dismiss these supprfluous cares. 
And looks on the pious as weak silly hares. 

But why do I press in this endless pursuit ? 
Or why do I try to describe every brute, 
Who drivels, and struts, and in folly persists ? 
I'd as soon undertake to recount the sick lists 
That Genaud and his raerc'ry each summer undo, 
Or tell how many times the licentious Neveu,* 
Before she assu'n'd the demure marriage-gown, 
Reluctantly yielded herself to the town. 

But not in partic'lars to lavish more time, 
I will give you my notions in one single rhyme. 
Begging pardon, however, at first, of those fools 
Call'd the sages of G reece, and the boast of the schools, 
I will venture to say, that in ail this wide earth, 
Not a spark of pure, genuine wisdom has birth ; 
Yes. all men are fools, and the truth to confess, 
They differ in nothing but bigger or less. 
As travellers, lost in a thick tangled brake, 
Perplex'd and at fault, their directions mistake, 
Some trying the right, and some choosing the left, 
But still at each step, of assurance bereft. 
And yet, hurry on, and yet bustle and stir. 
And err from one cause, yet all diversely err, 
Just so in the world too, we wander about. 
And every one chooses his separate rout. 
Now prompted by whim, and now guided by chance, 
By our errours seduc'd and led on through the dance. 
Now and then we see one, who by gravity's rules, 
Can manage to treat all the others as fools ^ 

* A woman of notorious profligacy. 
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Him we reverently smirk to — him.toisest we call, 
While in truth he's the foolishest fool of us all. 
But in spite of keen satire, each eagerly tries 
To build on his folly the title of wise ; 
And while suftering his fancy to lead him a waltz, 
"Would transform into virtues the worst of his faults. 
Hence, (hear it, ye few, who yourselves wish to know,) j 
The wisest is he, who least thinks himself so ; 
"Who always for others to mercy inclin'd. 
Is still toliiimselfmost severely unkind, 
"Who, from paltry conceit and self flattery far. 
Unrelentingly brings his own faults to tue bar. 

And would that each sinner thus treated himself. 
Far from it, I warrant you— many an elf ! 

That miser, the dupe of his idoliz'd gold, 
In the lap of abundance can nothing behold 
But the phantom of want, yet the fool will e'en swear 
That he's prompted by prudence, of currency rare. 
His glory, his heaven, his sovereign good, 
Is to heap up a treasure, and o'er it to brood, 
A treasure at best which can ne'er be employ'd. 
And the larger it grows, can the less be enjoy'd. 

<' Yes, yes, very true, I protest and maintain 
That avarice surely is crack'd in the brain," 
Says another poor fool, of like mental ill health, 
"W^'ho flings to all comers his overgrown wealth, 
Whose dissatisfied soul, with itself ne'er at rest. 
In the midst of good fortune is rashly unblest. 
Now which of these two as the blindest would strike? 
" By my soul, they are both fit for Bedlam alike !" 
Exclaims yonder Sfarquis so prudent and sage. 
Just ready in dice at Fredoc's* to engage ; 
Who eternally moves in a whirlpool of play. 
His bus'ness all night, and his study all day 5 
Whose doom underneath a quatorzet is stdl kept, 
And whose happiness waits on the turn of a sept if 
Who sees, while in agony holding his breath, 
In the shake of a dice box his life or his death. 
Him, should fate on a sudden in malice turn foe, 
Disturbing his shuffle, or foiling his throw, 

• A gambling house. f Terms in the game of faro. 
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You might see, to a spasm of blasphemy driv'n, 
With his hair bristling up, and ejes darting to heav'n, 
And looking like one with a demon possest, 
Which an exorcist priest can alone lay to rest ; 
For some novel profaneness essaying to search. 
He invokes in his oaths all the saints of the church. 
Pray chain him, he storms in such terrible wise, 
I fear this new Titan will soon scale the skies. 

Rather leave him alone to his folly a prey, 
Due penalties then he will speedily pay. 
And now let us make a right timely transition. 
To some other quarter of lunatic vision, 
To errours, whose poison delights as it harms. 
And fuddles the soul with more maddening charms. 
Where t 'e mind, as the vessel of nectar it plies. 
Sips on, and in sweet self forgetfulness lies. 

What is Chapelaine's* disorder ? to dabble in verse! 
And though nothing for roughness could ever be worse, 
Though with epithets crowded as thick as a mist. 
And by school boys in pettiqOats hooted and hiss'd. 
Though e'en worthy the sneers of those shallow brain'd sages,- 
Who meet every week to debate at Menage's,t 
Yet to him it is charming — arid spite of all laws, 
It conies up to his taste, and extorts his applause ! 
See, see, with what calm and self satisfied grace. 
Above Virgil, he takes on Parnassus his place. 
Gracious heaven, oh what would the driveller do. 
Should some cruel good Christian illumine his view, 
And show him his pitiful verses at length 
In their true naked plight, without beauty or strength, 
His couplets surmounted on two wretched rhymes. 
Upon which, as on stilts, he most clumsily climbs ; 
His words, which he strangely delights to transpose. 
And his stiff, frigid ornaments planted in rows ? 
Yes, how sadly and sorely would he rue the day. 
When Delusion should fly from his vision away ! 

A fanatick I knew, who in other respects. 
Was sensible, sober, and free from defects ; 

* This author, before his Piuelle was printed, passed for the first poet 
of his age. The publication spoiled every thing. See Southey's admira- 
ble analysis of this poem, in the preface to the second edition of his Joan 
of Arc. It has beauties, which however are overwhelmed with absurdities, 

j In this couplet is g'iven the substance of a note, appended to the, 
original. 
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But attacked by a malady wondrously strange 

His brain was a little accastom'd to range, 

Though the manner was pleasant enough. — [t was this ; 

He irnagin'd he heard from the regions of bliss, 

Such a concert all day, as an adder might love, 

Which was sung by beatified spirits above. 

Well, what must be done, but a noted physician 

Arrives and' examinesjiis puzzling condition, 

And brings him to reason by dint of his skill, 

Or chance, you may call it, or just what you will. 

The next movement of course was to come for his fee — 

<« What, me ?" cried the patient, " you ask that of me ? 

And pray, tell me. Sir, if it isn't enough. 

That by means of your practice, your physick and stuff, 

You have all the dull pains of reality giv'n, 

And deafen'd my ears to the musick of heaven ?" 

I approve of his anger — for now, to be serious, 
Our reason's the worst of all evils that weary us. 
'Tis she that intrudes in the midst of our joys. 
And Remorse, that importunate bridle employs ; 
And while sternly at ev'ry resort she appears. 
Like a pedant, unceasingly drums on our eais. 
With her constant reproofs to our hearts she ne'er reaches, 
But like Joly,* she loses her time as she preaches. 
In vain would some dreamers attempt to array her 
As the sovereign of sense, and as such to display her. 
In vain would they make her a Goddess on earth. 
And pretend that all happiness thence has its birth ; 
" 'Tis she only," they cry, " that can teach us to live !" 

To such pretty abstractions my praise I must give, 
I will grant that those flourishing sentiments look 
If you please — very well — very line in a book ! 
Equal nature, however, gives often, I find. 
The most desperate fool, the most satisfied mind. 

* A preacher of much celebrity. The sarcasm here is levelled at the 
thiies. The indh-ect comparison of Mens. Joly with lieason, is a compli- 
ment as powerful as it is delicate. 



